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AS THE SUN rises over Salisbury Plain on the 
morning of 21 June, it lights up the tip of the so- 
called Hele Stone, throwing its long black shadow 
forward into the great sarsen circle that we know 
as Stonehenge. At this dramatic signal a group of 
men and women dressed in the flowing white 
robes of the Druids begin to chant; while beyond 
the wire fence that encloses the ancient site a 
crowd of many thousands end their night-long vigil 
to press forward in curiosity and awe. 

For a few minutes, all are united in a 


celebration that transcends time: the Druids, 
sustained by their conviction that their rites are 
drawn from a tradition lost in the mists of 
antiquity; the crowd, drawn to the place as if by 
atavistic instinct; and the ancient stones 
themselves, shrouded in mystery. 

We all respond in some measure to such 
occasions, feeling the deep-down tug of emotions 
older than human memory, the sense of 
communion with other minds, the excitement and 
the magic of a world that will not submit to the 
physical jaws we try to impose upon it. In 
everyday circumstances, too, we can be made 
uneasily aware that the Universe is not a simple 
one of cause and effect. How often the images of 
friends or relatives come unsummoned into the 
mind only minutes before we receive news of 
them; how often we exclaim ‘I know this place!’ 
when we have never previously visited it. 

And so, in spite of all the efforts of the 
scientists, our world remains a place full of 
mysteries. Many of these mysteries manifest 
themselves almost daily — everybody knows 
someone who has seen a UFO, or visited a 
‘healer’, or successfully prophesied some coming 
event — yet few people can agree on any kind of 
explanation for them. Other mysterious 
phenomena are rarer: showers of extraordinary 
objects from the skies; surviving prehistoric 


Some of the mysterious 
phenomena for which science 

‘has no explanation. 
Worldwide sightings of UFOs 
(left); one crashed near 
Mexico City with this tiny 
occupant. Healing without 
medicine, as in acupuncture 
(right). The beautiful Kirlian 
-‘aura’ (centre right, a 
scorpion). Levitation, typified 
by the Indian rope trick (far 
right below), but part of 
present-day meditation 
technique. And monsters 
like this one, photographed 
(far right above) in the murky 
waters of Loch Ness 
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monsters on land and in the sea; unknown forces 
in the Earth that can be detected by dowsers’ rods 
and migrating animals. And the remarkable 
powers of human beings themselves: the influence 
that can move things at a distance, the healing 
touch, the ability of the mind in trance to explore 
both the past and the future, and even tune in to 
events taking place miles away. 

There are those who must develop powers such 
as these by study and exercise, but others, more 
fortunate, appear to be born with them. Indeed, 
many people believe that once all human beings 
practised what we now call extra-sensory 
perception, that even today children are born with 
these abilities, but that through education and 


training we lose them. 


In the pages that follow, we shall be exploring 
all the great unexplained mysteries of our world, 
seeking some common factor linking them 
together, and subjecting every phenomenon to 
critical analysis in depth. Where a plausible 
scientific explanation exists, we shall give it; but 
where (as too often happens) scientists deny the 
occurrence of a phenomenon because they are 
unable to explain it, we shall bring together all the 
available evidence and all the theories, and try to 
present a balanced view. Space, and time, and the 
enigmas of the human mind — the unexplained 
universe lies before us! 


IFO paradox 


Only the most hardened sceptic can still pretend that 
UFOs do not exist. But in what way are they real? 


iz! 


sane 


HILARY EVANS examines this vexed question — and finds 
that there may be more than one answer 


‘THEY FLEW LIKE A SAUCER Would if you 
skipped it across the water.’ This is how, on 
24 June 1947, American airman Kenneth 
Arnold, anexperienced pilot, described some 
unusual flying craft he had seen over the 
mountains of America’s west coast. News- 
papermen applied his phrase to the craft 
themselves, and the misleading label ‘flying 
saucer’ has followed the UFO ever since, like a 
tin can tied to a cat’s tail. 

This fanciful name has deepened the 
reluctance of professional scientists to take 
the UFO seriously. Only a few have taken the 
trouble to investigate this bizarre pheno- 
menon, which surely qualifies as the stran- 
gest of our time. Even that phrase, ‘of our 
time’, is a subject of controversy: many 
people claim that the Uro has been with 
mankind throughout history. But the evi- 
dence they offer is meagre and their case far 
from proven. There seems little doubt that 
our earliest ancestors were considerably 
more advanced than has generally been sup- 
posed, but that 1s a long way from the theory 
that our planet was long ago visited by 
extraterrestrial voyagers. 

Whether or not UFOs existed in the past, 
there 1s no doubt that UFO sightings have 
proliferated in astonishing numbers over the 
past 30 years. This fact seems to be in some 
way linked with man’s first steps towards 


exploring space, and this connection is un- 
doubtedly an important clue in trying to 
explain the UFO. 

Estimates of the total number of UFO 
sightings vary so widely as to be meaningless; 
more helpful figures are provided by the 
catalogues of reported sightings prepared 
by individual investigative organisations. 
Recently a French team catalogued more 
than 600 encounter cases in France alone, 
each vouched for by responsible investi- 
gators; how many more were not reported or 
investigated? In the early 1970s UFO investi- 
gators made lists of all reported landing cases 
for particular countries: 923 were recorded 
in the United States, 200 in Spain. 

Are UFOs real in the sense that, say, 
spacecraft are real? ‘he surest proof would 
be actually to get hold of one, and there are 
persistent rumours that certain govern- 
ments, notably that of the United States, 
have indeed obtained a UFO, which is kept in 
total secrecy. However this remains mere 


conjecture, despite the sworn affidavits of 


alleged witnesses. Indeed, the whole matter 
of governmental involvement-—orthe lack of it 
—isafurther and fascinating aspect of the UFO 
controversy. 

In the absence of a real UFO that we can 


touch and examine, there is a great deal of 


evidence of the phenomenon in the form of a 


The COMING 
of the SAUCERS 


By Kenneth Arnold & Ray Palmer 


Above: Kenneth Arnold’s 
book, first published in 
1952, was the first full study 
of UFOs. Arnold began 
collecting accounts of UFO 
sightings after he saw 
several disc-shaped objects 
in the sky in June 1947 
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Right: this photograph was 
taken at Taormina, Sicily, in 
1954. Sceptics claim the 
‘objects’ are nothing more 
than lenticular clouds, or 
even the result of lens flare 


Below: a shot taken from 
Skylab Ill in 1973. The 
object rotated for several 


minutes before disappearing. 


UFOs have been reported by 
almost all astronauts 


mass of photographs and a handful of 
movies. (he majority are undoubtedly fakes. 
‘Those with good credentials are so blurred, 
so distant or so ambiguous that they simply 
add a further dimension to the problem: 
why, if UFOs exist, and in an age when many 
people carry cameras with them most of the 
time, have we not obtained better photo- 
graphic evidence? 

Perhaps the strongest evidence we have is 
from the effects caused by UFOs on sur- 
rounding objects, particularly machinery. In 
November 1967 a truck and a car approach- 
ing each other on a Hampshire road in the 
early hours of the morning simultaneously 
suffered engine failure when a large egg- 
shaped object crossed the road between 
them. ‘The police, and subsequently the 
Ministry of Defence, investigated the inci- 
dent, but no official explanation was ever 
issued. Such a case may leave investigators 
puzzled, but it makes one thing certain: if 
they can cause physical effects, UFOs must be 
physically real. 

If they are physical objects, UFOs must 
originate from somewhere. When the first 
UFOs of the current era were seen, back in the 
1940S, it was assumed they came from some- 
where on Earth. ‘The Americans suspected 
they were a Russian secret device, perhaps 
developed using the expertise of German 
scientists captured at the end of the Second 
World War. 

But as more reports came in it became 
clear that no nation on Earth could be 
responsible. Nor was there sufficient evi- 


UFQOs/Introduction 


dence to support other ingenious theories — 
that they came from the Himalayas, long a 
favoured source of secret wisdom, or Antarc- 
tica, Where unexplored tracts of land and 
climatic anomalies provide a shaky found- 
ation for speculation. Instead, ufologists 
began to look beyond the Earth, encouraged 
by the fact that our own space exploration 
programme was just beginning. We were 
starting to take an active interest in worlds 
beyond, and it seemed reasonable that other 
civilizations might have a similar interest 
in us. 

However, although the number of poten- 
tial sources of life in the Universe is virtually 
infinite, the probability of any civilisation 
being at a stage of development appropriate 
for space travel is very small. ‘The fact that no 
solid evidence has been found for the extra- 
terrestrial hypothesis is discouraging. 
Although it is the best available explanation, 
it remains no more than speculation. 


Messages from outer space? 

‘Today it is recognised that the UFO poses a 
problem not only for the astronomer and the 
engineer, but also for the behavioural scient- 
ist. ‘The psychologist confirms that an 
individual’s response to a sighting is con- 
ditioned by his psychological make-up, 
while the sociologist places such responses 1n 
a wider social context and relates them to 
cultural patterns. The anthropologist detects 
parallels with myth and traditional belief, 
while the parapsychologist notes how 
frequently sightings are accompanied by 
such psychic manifestations as precognition 
and poltergeist phenomena. 

This is particularly true of ‘encounter’ 
cases in which the observer claims to have 
had actual meetings with UFO occupants. 
‘The entities are generally described as extra- 
terrestrial aliens, often ambassadors from an 
inter-galactic power; their purpose is to 
examine human beings, to warn us of misuse 
of resources and to bring reassuring 
messages from some. cosmic brotherhood. 
With only one or two such cases on record 
they could be dismissed as fantasy, but there 
are hundreds of such cases on file. 

If a single one of these cases could be 
shown to be based on fact, the UFO problem 
would be established on solid foundations 
and serious scientific interest assured. But in 
every instance it remains an open question 


whether the incident actually occurred or is 


simply a fabrication — deliberate, uncons- 
cious, or perhaps induced by some external 
force. Hypotheses range from brainwashing 
by extraterrestrial invaders, to deliberate 
invention by the CIA. 

Almost certainly, UFOs exist on both the 
physical and the psychological level. Some- 
how we have got to recognise that, although 
they are real, they are not what they seem. 
‘This is the paradox that lies at the heart of the 
UFO mystery, which we examine in the classic 
UFO case histories that follow. 


Strange encounters of many kinds 


ESTABLISHED SCIENCE has always tended to 
view the UFO phenomenon with scepticism. 
In his book, The UFO experience, Dr J. Allen 
Hynek, who was astronomical consultant to 
Project Blue Book (the Us Air Force investi- 
gation into UFOs), tells the story of an 
event at an evening reception held in 1968 
in Victoria, British Columbia, at which a 
number of astronomers were _ present. 
During the evening it was announced that 
strange lights — possibly uros — had been 
spotted outside. Dr Hynek continues: “The 
news was met by casual banter and the 
giggling sound that often accompanies an 
embarrassing situation.’ And, he reports, not 
a single astronomer went outside to look. 

Even Project Blue Book attempted to 
explain away every reported sighting in 
terms of conventional science. It soon began 
to earn itself a bad name because many of its 
explanations were impossible to believe. In 
1966 the us Air Force set up a two-year 
research project — to investigate, in effect, its 
own investigations! 

The Condon Report, as it was unofficially 
known, was published in 1969 and stated, 


Unidentified flying objects 
have intrigued the world 
for decades, but objective 
reports by experienced 
investigators rarely reach 
the mass media. CHARLES 
BOWEN begins a major 
series of carefully 
authenticated cases 
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Astronomer Dr J. Allen 

- Hynek, Director of the 
Centre for UFO Studies, USA. 
Dr Hynek has spent many 
years in applying the 
techniques of science to the 
study of UFOS 


Dr J. Allen Hynek, while acting as a 
consultant to Project Blue Book, de- 
veloped a system of classification of 
UFO ‘types’ which has become standard. 
He divided UFo reports according to the 
distance, greater or less than 500 feet 
(150 metres), at which the UFO was 
observed, and subdivided each of these 
two sections into three, giving six cate- 
gories altogether. 

The commonest sightings are of the 
‘distant’ type. 
Nocturnal lights Strange lights seen at a 
distance in the night sky, often with 
unusual features such as variations in the 
intensity of light or colour and sudden, 
remarkable changes of speed and direc- 
tion of movement. 
Daylight discs Distant 


objects 
against the sky during the daytime. The 


seen 


shapes vary considerably: cigars, 
spheres, eggs, ovals and pinpoints as well 
as discs are often reported. 

Radar-visuals Distant UFOs recorded 
simultaneously on radar and visually 
with good agreement between the two 
reports. Dr Hynek excluded ‘sightings’ 
made solely by radar since false traces 
can result from a number of natural 
factors such as ground scatter — the 
signal is reflected from high ground — 
temperature inversions and even thick 
banks of cloud or flocks of birds. Radar- 
visual sightings are the most important 


broadly, that since nothing valuable to 
science had come out of the study of UFOs, 
further research was not justified. This con- 
clusion was reached despite the fact that 
about one in three of the 87 case histories 
studied by the commission remained un- 
explained in the report. After this the us Air 
Force relinquished responsibility for the 
monitoring of UFO reports and Project Blue 
Book was disbanded in December 1969. 
Since 1969 research has been largely left 
to private organisations, such as Ground 
Saucer Watch and Project Starlight Inter- 
national in the USA, and UFOIN (UFO 
Investigators’ Network and BUFORA (Bri- 
tish UFO Research Association) in Britain. 

From UFO reports made over the past 30 
years it has been observed that they occur in 
distinct waves, often called ‘flaps’. ‘The flaps 
of 1954 and 1965, when reports reached vast 
numbers, were particularly interesting. 
Featured below are two incidents from the 
1954 flap. The third incident we describe, at 
Socorro, New Mexico, belongs to the smaller 
flap of 1964; it is aclassic early example of an 
encounter involving humanoids. 


category of UFO reports as they give 
independent instrumental evidence of 
the sighting; unfortunately, they are 
very rare. 

Reports of UFOs seen at close range 
are the most interesting and often spec- 
tacular; these are the famous ‘close 
encounters’. 

Close encounters of the first kind Simple 
observations of phenomena where there 
is no physical interaction between the 
phenomena and the environment. 

Close encounters of the second kind Simi- 
lar to the first kind except that physical 
effects on both animate and inanimate 
matter are observed. Vegetation may be 
scorched or flattened, tree branches 
broken, animals frightened or car head- 
lights, engines and radios doused. In 
cases of electrical failure the equipment 
usually begins to work normally again 
once the UFO has disappeared. 

Close encounters of the third kind ‘Occu- 
pants’ are reported in or around the UFO. 
Dr Hynek generally ruled out so-called 
‘contactee’ cases in which the reporter - 
claimed to have had intelligent com- 
munication with the ‘occupants’, 
arguing that such reports were almost 
invariably made by _ pseudo-religious 
fanatics and never by ‘ostensibly sen- 
sible, rational and reputable persons.’ 
But even these cases occasionally have to 
be taken seriously by scientists. 


‘We are not alone’ 


Radar-visual: Atlantic Ocean 
off Labrador, 29 June 1954 


The uro seen by Captain James Howard 
and the crew and passengers of BOAC Strato- 
cruiser Centaurus on 29 June 1954 was not a 
saucer or a disc; it was, astonishingly, a shape 
that kept changing shape. The airliner had 
taken off from Idlewild, New York, bound 
for Newfoundland before making the At- 
lantic crossing to Shannon, then London. 
The airliner was making its way steadily 
northeastwards when the radio crackled an 
order from ground control to ‘hold’ - a 
manoeuvre adopted when there is a hazard 
ahead. After half an hour’s circling the 
skipper advised control that if he couldn’t 
proceed he would have to return to Idlewild, 
as his fuel was low. After some delay permis- 
sion was given to proceed and Centaurus 
went on automatic pilot at 19,000 feet (6000 
metres), just below a broken layer of cloud 


and with a solid mass of cloud beneath it at 


200 feet (60 metres). After some 20 minutes 
a glint of light suddenly caught Captain 
Howard’s eye. On the port side of the aircraft 
he saw a large object of metallic appearance 
emerge from a gap in the clouds. Moving 
around this main shape were six much 
smaller objects, not unlike a screen of small 
destroyers escorting an enormous aircraft 
carrier. 

A bizarre aspect of this remarkable appar- 
ition was that it seemed to be changing shape 
all the time. Captain Howard sketched on his 
knee pad the different forms he saw: they 
were a ‘delta wing’, a telephone handset, a 
pear. He has since said that, with its con- 
tinual changes in shape, the object reminded 
him of a swarm of bees in flight. It was an 
estimated 4 miles (6 kilometres) from Cen- 
taurus and it maintained that position. 


UFO CASEBOOK 


When Captain Howard turned to speak to 
his first officer, Lee Boyd, he found him 
already out of his seat, standing to watch the 
display. Captain Howard called up control: 

‘We are not alone.’ 

“We know.’ 

“What is it?’ 

‘We don’t know, but we’ve scrambled a 
Sabre from Goose Bay to investigate.’ 

‘Good. Give me his frequency and Ill 
vector him in.’ 

A few minutes later the captain was in 
touch with the pilot of the Sabre jet fighter 
who, once he was in range, announced he had 
two images on his radar scope — one for 
Centaurus and the other, presumably, for the 
UFO. Then the unexpected happened: the six 
small objects manoeuvred into single file, 
bore down on the main object and appeared 
to merge into one end of it. Thereafter the 
size of the large UFO began to diminish until 
the Sabre’s ‘pilot announced he was over- 
head, at which point the object finally disap- 
peared from the radar scope ‘... like a Tv 
picture going off. 

Since about 1953, airline pilots have been 
required not to disclose to the public inform- 
ation about UFO sightings. In the case of 
Centaurus, however, many of the passengers 
had watched the display with amazement and 
the incident received wide press coverage. 
Researchers were fortunate in this, for this 
sighting falls into the important category 
of radar/visual cases. In this instance two 
separate radar sets were involved (at control 
and in the Sabre) plus visual observation by 
experienced pilots, air crew and some 30 or 
more passengers — only one of whom had a 
camera, and he was asleep! 
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‘Luminous, silent 
and eerily still’ 


Nocturnal lights: Vernon, 
France, 23 August 1954 


Vernon lies on the River Seine some 50 miles 
(80 kilometres) downstream from Paris; it is 
the point at which the Allied forces first 
crossed the river in pursuit of the German 
armies in 1944. Ten years later, and barely 
eight weeks after the Idlewild affair, the town 
was the scene of another significant event, 
which was witnessed by four people but 
received little attention in the press. 

‘The sky was clear at I a.m. on 23 August 
1954, with the moon in its third quarter and 
due to appear later that night and give only a 
faint light. M. Bernard Miserey had just 
returned home and was closing his garage 
door when he saw a giant cigar-shaped object 
hanging vertically over the north bank of the 


river about 300 yards (275 metres) from him. 
‘This object, which he estimated to be some . 
300 feet (90 metres) long, was luminous, 
silent and eerily still. While the witness 
gaped at the phenomenon, a horizontal, disc- 
shaped object dropped from the bottom of 
the giant ‘cigar’, halted its free-fall, wobbled, 
turned a luminous red with a brilliant white 
halo and shot towards M. Miserey, passing 
silently over his house heading south-west. 

‘This remarkable happening was repeated 
three times, then, after an interval, a fifth disc 
dropped almost to the level of the river bank 
before wobbling and disappearing at great 
speed to the north. While this last manoeuvre 
was under way the glow of the giant cigar 
began to fade and soon it was lost in darkness. 

M. Miserey reported the incident to the 
police and was informed that two policemen 
on their rounds had also observed the hap- 
penings, as had an army engineer who was 
driving on Route Nationale 181 south-west 
of the town. 

What was the meaning of the apparition 
M. Miserey saw? Was the large cigar-shaped 
object the ‘carrier’ of the smaller ones? Other 
UFO sightings have led many people to think 
this may be the case — including the Idlewild 
incident. The significant difference is that, 
whereas at Idlewild the smaller objects were 
assimilated by the larger one, at Vernon the 
small objects were ejected. But no conclusive 
evidence exists to establish what these 
objects in the sky actually are. 


‘Humanoids...and 
strange insignia’ 


Close encounter of the third 
kind: Socorro, New Mexico, 
USA, 24 April 1964 


Below: Patrolman Lonnie 
Zamora whose close 
encounter is one of the best 
authenticated cases on 
record 


At about §.50 p.m. on 24 April 1964 Patrol- — 


man Lonnie Zamora of the Police Depart- 
ment in Socorro, New Mexico, was alone in 
his Pontiac giving chase to a speeding motor- 
ist who was heading out of town. Suddenly 
he heard a roar and at the same time saw a 
‘flame’ in the sky, bluish and orange and 
strangely static as it descended some distance 
away. Fearful that a nearby dynamite shack 
might blow up, the patrolman gave up chas- 
ing the motorist and headed off over rough 
ground towards the point where the flame 
had come down. 

After three attempts he forced his car to 
the top of a ridge and drove slowly west- 
wards. He stopped when, suddenly, he saw a 
shiny, aluminium-like object below him, 
about 150-200 yards (140-185 metres) south 
of his position. Zamora said it looked like a 
car on end, perhaps ‘turned over by some 
kids’. ‘Then he saw two humanoid figures in 
white ‘coveralls’ close to the object. He 
estimated later that they were about 4 feet 
(1.2 metres) tall. One of them looked straight 
at him and seemed to jump. Zamora was 
wearing clip-on sunglasses over his prescrip- 
tion spectacles and couldn’t distinguish any 
features or headgear at that distance. 

The patrolman now accelerated thinking 
that, whoever the strangers were, they might 
be in need of help. ‘The shape he’d seen was a 


sort of vertical oval, and looking down he 
could see it was supported on girderlike legs. 
When the terrain became too rough for the 
car to go any further he radioed his head- 
quarters to say that he was near the scene of a 
possible accident and would proceed on foot. 

As Zamora left the car he heard two or 
three loud thumps, like someone hammering 
or slamming a door. These thumps were a 
second or two apart. When he was about 50 
paces from the object there was a loud roar, 
which rose gradually in pitch. ‘The humanoid 
figures were nowhere to be seen. At the same 
time he could see a blue and orange flame rise 
from the ground leaving a cloud of dust. 
Zamora beat a hasty retreat towards his car 


and as he reached it turned to see the oval 
shape, now horizontal, rising towards the 
level of the car. Frightened by the continuing 
roar, he ran on and dived for shelter over the 
edge of the ridge. When he realised the noise 
had ceased he raised his head from his hands 
and saw the uro still in the air and moving 
away from him about 15 feet (4.5 metres) 
above the ground. It safely cleared the dyna- 
mite shack and continued to rise gradually, 
watched by the policeman, who was retrac- 
ing his steps to the car. As he called up the 
radio officer he watched it accelerate away to 
clear a mountain range and disappear. 

Zamora had seen a kind of strange insignia 
about I8 inches (45 centimetres) high on the 
side of the object and while he was waiting 
for his sergeant to arrive he decided to make a 
sketch of it. 

Sergeant Sam Chavez was soon on the 
scene. Had he not taken a wrong turning he 
would have arrived in time to see the craft. 

‘What’s the matter, Lonnie?’ he asked. 
‘You look like you’ve seen the devil.’ 

‘Maybe I have,’ replied Zamora. 

Zamora pointed out to Sergeant Chavez 
the fire that was still burning in the brush 
where the UFO had stood. When they de- 
scended to the site they found four separate 


burn marks and four depressions — all of 


similar shape — made, they assumed, by the 
legs of the landing gear. On three of the 
marks the dense soil had been pushed down 
about 2 inches (50 millimetres) and dirt had 
been squeezed up at the sides. The fourth 
pad mark, less well defined, was only I inch 
(25 millimetres) deep. When engineer W. 'T. 
Powers investigated the case he estimated 
that the force that produced the marks was 
‘equivalent to a gentle settling of at least a ton 
on each mark!’ He also pointed out an 
interesting fact about the positions of the 
marks. Measurements show that the diag- 
onals of a quadrilateral intersect at right 
angles, then the midpoints of the sides all lie 
on the circumference of a circle. Mr Powers 
noted that one of the burn marks occurred on 
the intersection of the diagonals and specu- 
lated that, assuming the linkage among the 
legs was flexible, this would mean the burn 
was immediately below the centre of gravity 


of the craft and might indicate the position of 


the blue and orange flame seen by Patrolman 
Zamora. Four small round marks were found 
within the quadrilateral on the side farthest 
from where Patrolman Zamora had stood; 
these were described as ‘footprints’. 

The Socorro incident was widely reported 
in the press and generated immense excite- 
ment throughout the world. The us Air 
Force’s Project Blue Book usually ruled out 
UFO sightings with only one witness, but at 
Socorro Patrolman Zamora’s story was so 
plausible that it was decided to carry out 
intensive on-the-spot investigations. ‘This 
was one case in which Project Blue Book was 
forced to admit defeat: the apparition could 


not be explained as any known device or 


phenomenon. Dr J. Allen Hynek admitted 
that he was more puzzled after completing 
the investigation than when he had arrived in 
Socorro. He commented, ‘Maybe there zs a 
simple, natural explanation for the Socorro 
incident, but having made a complete study 
of the events, I do not think so.’ 
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_ chase speeding car 

Hears roar and sees flame in 
sky. Gives up chase to 
investigate 

Makes three attempts to 
climb hill 


D First sees metallic object. 


Stops car. Sees two humaniod 
figures 

Stops car and approaches 
object on foot. Object rises 
and moves away 

Frightened by roar of object in 
motion, Zamora takes cover 
behind ridge. Watches object 
depart 


Below: one of the four 
impressions left by the UFO 
which landed at Sorocco, 
New Mexico on 24 April 
1964. An engineer 

said pressure of 1 ton would 
have been needed to make 
the holes 
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THE BEST UFO pictures usually 
turn out to be hoaxes; pictures 
of well-documented sightings 
are usually blurs on under- or 
over-exposed film. 

These spectacular photo- 
graphs, taken by Paul Villa in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
are almost certainly fakes. 
The top photograph shows an 
object Villa claims to have 
seen on 18 April 1965; its three 
occupants, he says, talked to 
him. The other two pictures 
are views of a UFO he photo- 
graphed on 16 June 1963. It 
contained nine beings from 
the constellation of Coma Be- 
renices, who conversed with 


him for 90 minutes. 

Dr J. Allen Hynek is very 
wary of all so-called ‘contac- 
tee’ cases. And Allen Hendry, 
author of The UFO handbook, 
points out a suspicious fea- 
ture of ‘contactee’ reports: 
until the late 1950s, when ‘it 
was Still believed that planets 
in our solar system were 
likely to be able to support 
intelligent life, most of the rep- 
orted visitors came _ from 
Mars, Jupiter and Venus — but 
Once scientists had proved 
that this was unlikely, the visi- 
tors began to hail from planets 
outside our own solar system. 

Paul Villa’s photographs 
have been subjected to very 
detailed analysis by Ground 
Saucer Watch Inc., a UFO 
organization in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Using advanced com- 
puter techniques, they can 
establish the exact shape of an 


alleged UFO, its distance from 
the camera, and even es- 
timate its true size. Paul 
Villa's photographs failed 
GSW's tests: comparison be- 
tween the photographic 
images of the UFOs and Sur- 
rounding objects revealed 
that the alleged UFOs were in 
fact small objects seen at 
close range —not, as Villa had 
claimed, large ones at a dist- 
ance. GSW have been known 
to be wrong — but UFOlogists 
the world over agree that 
Villa's pictures are just too 
good to be true! 


Right: at about 6 p.m. on 19 
November 1974, Christophe 
Fernandez, aged 16, was 
alone at home near Uzes in 
southern France. Suddenly he 
noticed a bright light outside. 
Forty yards (35 metres) from 
the house was a luminous 
sphere 2.5 yards (2.2 metres) 
wide. It was standing still on 
the ground or just above it. 
Christophe could hear a 
faint ‘glug-glug’ sound like a 
bottle being emptied. On the 
surface of the sphere three 
circular shapes were moving 
about. Trembling, Christophe 
managed to photograph them. 
Next, the globe rose slowly 
to a height of 5or6 yards (4or 
5 metres). A dazzlingly bright 
cylinder, about 1 yard (1 
metre) long emerged from the 
underside of the sphere. Then 
the UFO suddenly shot up- 
wards and out of sight. 
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Left: 15-year-old Stephen 
Pratt and his mother were re- 
turning from a visit to the 
local fish-and-chip shop to 
their home in Conisbrough, 
Yorkshire, on the evening of 
28 March 1966. At about 8.30 
p.m. they saw an orange- 
coloured light in the twilit sky. 

The light, they said, was 
‘throbbing’. Stephen went in- 
doors to fetch his Instamatic 
camera, which was loaded 
with black and white film and 
set for ‘cloudy’. Stephen took 
one shot of the light, which 
was travelling westwards. 

Stephen claimed to have 
watched the light for 10 min- 
utes — a long time for a UFO 
sighting. The film was taken to 
a local chemist’s shop for pro- 
cessing, but when the nega- 
tives andprints werecollected 
it was discovered that no print 
had been made of the ‘UFO’ 
negative. 

Later Stephen sent his film 
to Granada TV, asking them if 
they could explain the strange 
objects on the negative. 
Granada made the first prints 
and broadcast the photograph 
on 12 April 1966. 

The negative did not appear 
to have been tampered with. 
The strangest feature of the 
story, however, is that, al- 
though Stephen told investi- 
gators he had seen only one 
light, the photograph shows 
three objects -— and they 
appear to be solid, shaped like 
flying saucers, not lights. 
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The human mind has powers of 


In search of the sixth sense 


understanding that are beyond the 
reach of the five senses. As ROY 
STEMMAN shows, extra-sensory 
perception is a fact — but one still 
shrouded in mystery 


FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD- Stanley  Krippner 
wanted an encyclopedia very badly. His 
parents had to refuse his request; they were 
apple farmers and a bad harvest had left them 
very short of money. Stanley went to his 
room and cried. After a while he began 
thinking of ways of raising the money himself 
and his thoughts turned to his rich Uncle 
Max. How could he best approach him for 
funds? 

Suddenly the teenager sat bolt upright in 
bed as a horrible thought flooded his mind: 
‘Uncle Max can’t help me because he’s dead.’ 
Many years later, Krippner — now one of 
America’s leading psychic investigators — 
recalled: ‘At that moment I heard the tele- 
phone ring. My mother answered the phone, 
then began sobbing as my cousin told her 
that Max had unexpectedly taken ill, was 
rushed to hospital, and had just died.’ 

‘Thousands of people have had similar 
experiences. Somehow information reaches 
them in a way that bypasses their ‘normal’ 
senses. During the past 50 years investi- 
gators have used the term extra-sensory per- 
ception (ESP) to describe the phenomenon 
and hundreds of experiments have been 
conducted around the world in an attempt to 
confirm its existence scientifically and 
understand how it works. 

What is clear from this research, and from 

a study of spontaneous cases, is that ESP is not 
an isolated phenomenon. ‘Take Krippner’s 
experience, for example. There are three 
‘psychic’ ways, all classified as types of EsP, 
in which he might have found out about his 
uncle’s unexpected death: 
Telepathy It is possible that the teenager’s 
mind ‘tuned in’ to his cousin’s mind and read 
his thoughts just as he was about to telephone 
with the bad news. 


‘Clairvoyance It is just as likely that young 


Krippner had an awareness of his uncle’s 
death — he sensed it had happened — without 
having any mind-to-mind communication. 
Precogmtion Yet another possibility is that 
his knowledge came not from past or present 
events but from the future. Somehow he 
jumped fractionally ahead in time and knew 
what his mother was about to learn from the 
telephone call. 

‘There is a fourth possibility: the dead 
uncle could have been communicating with 
his nephew. If that were the case, Krippner 
would have needed extra-sensory powers of 
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some kind to be aware of the dead man’s 
presence. Such communication is usually 
called mediumship and is outside the pro- 
vince of scientific research into ESP. 


The strange case of Mrs Luther 
People who investigate Esp — parapsychol- 
Ogists — are dealing with a very complex 
subject where many alternative explanations 
(including those in terms of conventional 
science) must be considered. At times it is 
difficult to determine where telepathy ends 
and clairvoyance begins. 

‘The early investigators in the late 19th 
century began by collecting and collating an 
impressive range of cases. Books appeared, 
full of testimonies from reliable men and 
women — judges, doctors, lawyers — who had 
had unusual experiences. One example is 
Professor F. S. Luther, a mathematician of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whose wife was 
asked by a friend if she had a book about the 
poet Ralph Waldo Emerson. She said she did 
not, but that night she dreamed she was 
giving such a book to her friend. The friend 
also had a dream in which she received the 
book from Mrs Luther. Next day the pro- 
fessor saw his wife suddenly turn to the 
bookshelves, prompted by an unexplained 
compulsion. She reached down a copy of 
Century Magazine and it opened im- 
mediately at an article entitled ‘The homes 
and haunts of Emerson’. 


Above: Dr Stanley Krippner 
conducting an ESP 
experiment with an electro- 
encephalograph — a device 
for measuring brain waves. 
ESP research now uses the 
latest micro-chip technology 


Below: Cambridge scholar 

F. W. Myers, author of the 
pioneer work, Human 
personality and its survival of 
bodily death. First published 
in 1903, Myers’ book 
documents hundreds 

of ESP cases 


Top: a set of Zener cards 
(top row) used to test ESP in 
individual subjects. Each of 
the five symbols is designed 
to make a distinct impression 
on the memory. Below are 
some of the cards used by Dr 
Soal, who devised these after 
becoming bored with Zener 
cards 


Above: Dr Joseph Rhine, 
who with his wife Louisa 
began the first major 
scientific investigation into 
ESP in 1927 


Such spontaneous cases occur when 
people least expect them, so they cannot be 
studied objectively. Waiting for Esp to mani- 
fest itself in a laboratory is as futile as waiting 
for ball lightning to strike your house or fora 
meteorite to land in your garden. But early 
spontaneous cases were easily dismissed by 
sceptics as coincidence and something had to 
be done to put the study of Esp ona scientific 
basis. 


Dr Rhine deals the cards 

It became apparent that there were people to 
whom psychic experiences were relatively 
common, and psychical researchers began to 
conduct controlled tests with them, aiming 
principally to prove the existence of tele- 
pathy. The pioneer of this work was Dr 
Joseph Banks Rhine who, together with his 
wife Louisa, ran the first large-scale Esp 
research project at Duke University, North 
Carolina, USA, under the sponsorship of 
Professor William McDougall, head of the 
psychology department. The Rhines were 
originally biologists until, in the mid-1920s, 
their interest in the paranormal became their 
chief concern. Through Professor 
McDougall’s initiative they were able to start 
a full-time investigation of ESP in 1927 and 
with their work the science of parapsy- 
chology was born. Dr Rhine coined the term 
‘Esp’, and he devoted over 50 years to its 
study before his death early in 1980. 


Extra-sensory perception 


The Rhines’ method of researching Esp 
was to give their subjects guessing tasks. 
‘They used a pack of 25 cards, which was 
divided into five sets of five cards, each set 
carrying a different symbol: star, circle, 
cross, wavy lines, rectangle. hese cards, 
called Zener cards after one of the resear- 
chers at Duke University, were shuffled, 
then looked at one at a time by the sender, or 
agent. In another part of the university the 
receiver, or subject, would point to the 
symbol he thought the agent was looking at. 
According to the laws of chance, a subject 
would get 5 out of 25 right if only guesswork 
was involved. Occasionally, luck might 
enable him to guess more than five correctly, 
but on other occasions he would do less well 
so that, in an extended series of tests, the 
results would even out. If, on the other hand, 
the subject had Esp abilities, the results 
should be above average. And that is pre- 
cisely what Rhine found. 

One of Rhine’s early ‘star’ subjects was a 
man named Linzmayer, who liked to be 
provided with some means of distraction 
while making his guesses. Rhine would 
sometimes arrange for him to do this by 
taking him on country drives and stopping 
the car to carry out impromptu tests. On one 
occasion, using this procedure, Linzmayer 
correctly named all 15 cards Rhine looked at. 
Under better. controlled conditions in 
Rhine’s laboratory Linzmayer continued to 
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record above-average scores, but his Esp 
subsequently declined and then vanished. 

In the card-guessing experiment in 
Rhine’s car, Linzmayer appears to have read 
the researcher’s mind. But he also took part 
in tests in which he was asked to name a card 
before it was turned over. Since no one knew 
what the card would be, Linzmayer had to 
use clairvoyance to make his guesses. Again, 
his scores were significantly above average, 
and there were other subjects who were just 
as good at ‘seeing through’ the cards. Rhine’s 
work soon demonstrated that there was 
much more to Esp than pure telepathy. 
Within 10 years he was exploring the possi- 
bility of looking into the future, or pre- 
cognition. Subjects were asked to guess in 
advance what the order of Zener cards would 
be when shuffled. The results were just as 
impressive as his other Esp laboratory work. 


The struggle for the truth 

There was, unexpectedly, tremendous 
public interest in Dr Rhine’s work when it 
was first published in 1934. Not surprisingly, 
there were sceptics among his scientific col- 
leagues who endeavoured to find fault with 
his laboratory techniques and conditions. 
Rhine provided satisfactory answers to all 
these criticisms. If these were not at fault, the 
sceptics continued, then Rhine’s statistical 
analysis might be wrong. Perhaps the above- 
average results he was recording were not a 
manifestation of Esp but a statistical quirk. 
That argument was silenced in 1937 when 
the American Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics issued a statement, following its 
own investigation of the Duke University 
results, which said that the statistical meth- 
ods used to evaluate ESP phenomena in 
Rhine’s tests were completely valid. 

If the subjects were not allowed to cheat, if 
the conditions made it impossible for the 
information to be transmitted to the subject 
by ‘normal’ means, and if the statistical 
methods used to analyse the results were cor- 
rect, then surely the critics ad to believe that 
ESP did exist? But there was still one other 
possibility that had to be taken seriously: 
experimenter fraud. Perhaps Rhine had 
‘cooked the books’. This suggestion was put 
forward in 1955 by a medical researcher, 
G. R. Price, in an article for Science, the 
prestigious official journal of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He argued that experimenter fraud 
was ‘the one explanation that is simplest 
and most in accord with everyday experi- 
ment’. Most of his criticisms were aimed at 
Rhine and Dr S. G. Soal, an eminent British 
parapsychologist. 

Many people regarded Price’s attack as an 
‘exposure’ of parapsychology, but Rhine 
took it very calmly. He entered into cor- 
respondence with Price, answering his va- 
rious allegations and discussing in depth the 
procedures used in his work. The result, 
many years later in 1972, was the publication 
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by Price of another article in Science. The 
headline tells its own story: ‘Apology to 
Rhine and Soal’. 

Although the apology to Rhine was well 
deserved and long overdue, later discoveries 
indicated that Price’s suspicions were right 
as far as Soal was concerned, Soal’s is a 
strange case, and one that sounds a warning 
to those who are tempted to put their trust in 
a single set of ESP experiments. Many 
researchers regarded Soal’s results as a cor- 
nerstone of Esp and the new evidence means 
that the history of parapsychology will have 
to be rewritten. 

Soal, who was a mathematician, originally 
became interested in psychical research 
when he conducted a lengthy series of ESP 
tests, hoping to provide independent cor- 
roboration of Rhine’s work. He tested 160 
people over a five-year period and analysed 
the total of 128,350 guesses against the 
targets (symbols on the cards) they were 
attempting to ‘see’. He found nothing but 
chance results and promptly stopped his Esp 
research, criticising Rhine for what he con- 
sidered must be errors in the methods he 
used to produce positive results. 

‘That might have been the end of the story, 
had it not been for the influence of another 
English researcher, Whately Carington. In 
his own Esp tests, using drawings as targets, 
Carington had discovered a strange displace- 
ment effect. Sometimes a subject would miss 


Above: a practical 
demonstration of Dr Rhine's 
techniques. An agent outside 
the laboratory is given a set 
of Zener cards to look at. 
The subject inside the 
laboratory is asked to ‘guess’ 
which of the five symbols 
the agent is looking at and 
to indicate her choice on the 
display panel 


Below: Dr S. G. Soal, the 
mathematician whose 
research into ESP has been 
seriously questioned 


‘Below: Dr R. G. Medhurst, a 
parapsychologist, who 
appeared in a dream to Betty 
Markwick. It was after her 
dream that Miss Markwick 
began analysing Dr Soal’s 
research methods. She found 
that he may have manipulated 
the results and that his work 
was generally unreliable. 
Later, however, Miss 
Markwick came to recognise 
that had it not been for the 
appearance of Dr Medhurst in 
her dream she would never 
have begun work on Dr Soal 


Random numbers 


Consider the sequence: 1234... If 
Dr Soal had used a sequence like this 
one in his ESP experiments, Basil 
Shackleton — or anyone else — could have 
scored a 100 per cent success rate simply 
by working out what the pattern was and 
calculating the next number. To ensure 
that Shackleton could not cheat — that he 
was really using ESP and not arithmetic 
to score his ‘hits’ — Soal should have 
made sure that, at any point in the 
sequence, the chance of any one of the 
card symbols being next in line was the 
same as that of any other symbol. 

‘This is, in fact, the idea behind the 
mathematical definition of a random 
number: a string of.digits in which each 
digit is selected according to a procedure 
in which all the numbers from 0 to 9 have 
an equal chance of being selected. 

The strange thing about random 
numbers is that they are very difficult to 
come by: you cannot simply ask someone 
to think of a random number since, 
however randomly he thinks he is select- 
ing the digits, you will always be able to 
find some kind of pattern in the 
sequence. The mathematical definition 
demands that you use a mechanical 


the target he was trying to guess and instead 
reproduce the previous day’s target or even 
the one to be selected at random the next day. 
Carington urged Soal to re-examine his 
statistics and look for such a ‘psychic dis- 
placement’. The mathematician did this, and 
sure enough the effect was found in the 
results produced by two subjects, Basil 
Shackleton and Gloria Stewart. Both showed 
positive and negative displacements at times, 
and Soal continued his Esp work using 
Shackleton and Stewart as his subjects. 


Real evidence? 

The results of experiments conducted with 
Shackleton between I941 and 1943 were 
extremely impressive and were taken up by 
parapsychologists as evidence of the exist- 
ence of Esp. But 20 years later Mrs Gretl 
Albert, who had been involved in the tests as 
an agent, claimed she had several times seen 
Soal altering the figures. A recent re- 
examination of the Soal statistics suggests 
that this is exactly what he did. 

In order to ensure that the cards used in 
the experiments were picked at random, Soal 
used the standard laboratory technique of 
referring to Chambers’ logarithmic tables 
and ‘Tippett’s random number tables (al- 
though he did not indicate exactly how he 
used them). What has been discovered is that 
the random lists Soal used in his experiments 
do not match the standard published ones. A 
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method, independent of human bias. 
The easiest way is to throw a die rep- 
eatedly and to record the number on the 
uppermost face each time. 

But this is a slow and _ laborious 
method and, besides, a die has only six 
sides. In laboratory experiments stan- 
dard lists of random numbers, generated 
on computers by a variety of methods, 
are often used; ERNIE, for instance, selects 
Premium Bond numbers by ingeniously 
translating the haphazard motion of elec- 
trons ina diode into random numbers. In 
the days before it was possible to use 
computers to generate long sequences 
of random numbers, logarithmic tables 
were used to obtain ‘pseudo-random’ 
sequences. 


study by Betty Markwick, published in 1978, 
has revealed that certain long sequences of 
numbers are repeated many times. This need 
only mean that Soal was using a small pool of 
random numbers and would not necessarily 
affect the validity of the experiment. How- 
ever, Miss Markwick has discovered that the 
long repeated sequences are in fact not 
identical; they are sometimes interrupted by 
extra numbers, and that these, where they 
occur, show a remarkable correspondence 
with the Esp*‘hits’ recorded by Soal. Remove 
them and the scores fall to chance levels. 

Summing up this evidence, Miss Mark- 
wick states that ‘all the experimental series in 
card-guessing carried out by Dr Soal must, as 
the evidence stands, be discredited.’ 

The Soal case is a sad chapter in the 
chequered history of parapsychology. But 
the evidence for Esp does not depend on a 
single set of experiments. Over the last half 
century, as we will see in future articles, the 
evidence for extra-sensory perception has 
grown stronger. Although researchers 
cannot yet produce telepathy, clairvoyance 
and precognition to order in their labora- 
tories, their investigations show that EspP 7s a 
very real phenomenon. The latest research 
even holds out the hope that we may all, one 
day, be able to use our psychic powers at will. 


Next, we examine telepathy — seeing into the 
minds of others. How does it work? See page 34 
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‘WILD MEN OF THE WOODS’ are common fig- 
ures in folklore throughout the world. In 
medieval Britain they were known as ‘wood- 
woses’ or ‘woodhouses’, and can be seen 
depicted in carvings in East Anglian chur- 
ches. Though it is tempting to dismiss wood- 
woses as colourful figments of the rural 
imagination, a recent stream of reports of 
sightings from the North American conti- 
ae: nent of ‘man-beasts’ up to 8 feet (2.4 metres) 
Everyone has heard tales of the ‘abominable snowman’ tall make these not so easy to ignore. 

-or yeti — of the Himalayas. But sightings of mysterious Bigfoot —- or sasquatch, to give it the 
animals, neither man nor beast, have been reported from _—_{ndian name that is used in the province of 
ill over the world: from North America, China, Australia, British Columbia in Canada — makes the 


. headlines so frequently nowadays that simi- 
frica, the wastes of Siberia and the Amazon jungle. ier sicht besa mare distant Griese tee 


ET and COLIN BORD sift the evidence, and present the conscious parts of the world tend to be 
ise for the reality of these elusive creatures overlooked. Yet from time to time reports 
ee ea ek : emerge from the Himalayas, traditionally 
i RE a es thought of as the home of the yeti or abomin- 
Ri : : -able snowman, of strange footprints in the 
Oe ee eae a snow or, less frequently, distant sightings of 
a what is taken to be the yeti itself. In 1974, a 
Nepalese girl guarding a herd of yaks 14,000 
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Man-beasts| around the world 


feet (4250 metres) up in the mountains near 
Mount Everest was attacked by a yeti and in 
1978 Lord and Lady Hunt, revisiting Nepal 
to commemorate the 1953 ascent of Everest, 
saw and photographed large tracks in the 
snow around their huts. 

Much has been written about the yeti over 
the years, although the number of actual 
sightings has been fairly small. In contrast, 
very little has been written about sightings of 
‘wild men’ or ‘man-beasts’ in China, but 
from what has been published it seems they 
are fairly active in some remote areas. In the 
mid-1970s strange encounters with un- 
known creatures were reported from Hopeh 
and Shansi provinces — forested, mountain- 
ous country in northern China. 

Particularly dramatic was the report made 
by 33-year-old Pang Gensheng, a commune 
leader, in June 1977. Pang was chopping 
wood in the Taibai Mountains of central 
Shansi province when he saw a ‘hairy man’: 

It came closer and closer. I got scared 

and Kept retreating until my back was 


eae ) 


against a stone cliffand I couldn't go 
any further. The hairymancameupto  — | 
7 or 8 feet [2.1 or 2.4 metres], andthen 
to about 5 feet [1.5 metres] from me. I 
raised my axe, ready to fight for my life. 

We stood like that, neither of us— 
moving, for more than an hour. Then I~ 
groped for a stone and threw it athim. 
It hit him in the chest. He uttered — 
several howls and rubbed the spot with 
his left hand. Then he turned left and 
leaned against a tree, then walked away 
slowly toward the bottom of the gully. 

He kept making a mumbling sound. 
The ‘man’ was about 7 feet (2.1 metres) — 
tall, with a sloping forehead and deep-set _ 
black eyes. His jaw jutted out, and he had > el 

broad front teeth. Dark brown hair hung ~ 
long and loose over his shoulders, and his thi 
body and face were covered with short hair. s 
His long arms reached below his knees, and _ 
he walked upright with his legs wide apart. meas 
Researchers at the Institute of Palaeo-  centin 
anthropology and Vertebrate Palaeontology — 
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of the Chinese Academy of Sciences have 
been investigating such reports, but so far 
have not been able to solve the riddle of the 
‘wild man’. Even so, it it significant that the 
detailed description given by Pang Gen- 
sheng is similar to those given by witnesses 
elsewhere in the world. And the creature’s 
behaviour is quite typical. 


Footprints in the snow 

Research and investigation have also been 
undertaken in the Soviet Union, where Dr 
Jeanna Kofman has been on the trail of the 
so-called ‘almas’ in the Caucasus Mountains 
since 1955. She has received many eye- 
witness reports and has personally inter- 
viewed about 4000 people. 

One of them was 39-year-old Mukhamed 
Tomakov, a farm manager, who in 1946 
caught an almas in a mountain hut at 
Getmish. The creature was man-like, but 
covered with hair, and ran on all fours, 
standing on its hind legs whenever it stop- 
ped. (Sometimes, but not often, American 
bigfeet have been seen running on all fours.) 
Once the creature was safely inside the hut, 
Tomakov latched the door and went to get a 
rope. When he returned the door was open 
and the hut empty. 

The Pamir Mountains on the southern 
border of the Soviet Union are another haunt 
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Above: the carved figure of a 
woodwose in the porch of 
Peasenhall Church, Suffolk. 
Woodwoses, or ‘wild men of 
the woods’, are said to have 
inhabited England in the 
Middle Ages, but they have 
apparently become extinct 
with the gradual spread of 
towns and villages 


Right: a line of footprints 
said to have been made by a 
yeti. An alternative 
explanation, however, is that 
they were made by a 
mountain goat. The sun then 
melted the snow around the 
hoof marks, enlarging them 


of the ‘wild men’. These mountains are a 
north-westerly extension of the Himalayas. 
In the summer of 1979 a Soviet expedition 
there found footprints 134 inches (34.3 centi- 
metres long and 64 inches (16.5 centimetres) 
wide at the toes, but no one actually saw who 
or what made them. 

‘Man-beasts’ have also been seen in Si- 
beria, in the inhospitable northern territory 
of the Soviet Union. In the early 1960s a 
hunter living near the River Ob saw two such 
creatures when they came out of the forest 
one evening, while he was walking with his 
dogs. The dogs ran off in terror, but were not 
harmed. Dogs are usually frightened by 
these unknown monsters; in America bigfeet 
seem to dislike dogs and have been known to 
injure or even kill them. The Siberian hunter 
noted that the wild men were covered with 
dark hair, had long arms and turned their feet 
outwards when walking. Their eyes glowed 
dark red — yet another characteristic that 
indicates a similarity with bigfeet. 

In the 1920s, a chuchunaa (a name mean- 
ing ‘outcast’ given to the man-beast in the 
Yakutiya region of eastern Siberia) was seen 
by villagers out berry-picking. 

It was also picking berries and stuffing 

them into its mouth with both hands. 

On catching sight of us, he stood up to 

his full height. He was very tall and 

lean, over 2 metres [over 6 feet], they say 

Barefoot and dressed in deerskin, he 

had very long arms and a mop of 

unkempt hair. His face was as big as a 

human’s. His forehead was small and 


protruded over his eyes like the peak of 
a cap. His chin was large and broad, far 
bigger than a human’s. Other than 
being a little taller, he was very much 
like a human. The next moment he ran 
away. He ran very fast, leaping high 
after every third step. 
In America, too, bigfeet have been seen 
eating berries, and there have even been 
occasional reports of them actually wearing 
clothing. 


‘X’ marks the spot 

All continents still have some areas of wilder- 
ness, jungles or forested mountains that are 
rarely penetrated by outsiders. (Europe has 
the smallest area of uncivilised territory, 
which may explain why man-beast reports 
are almost non-existent there.) Vast tracts of 
unexplored land may conceal all manner of 
unknown creatures, not just wild men or 
man-beasts. In the East, man-beasts have 
been reported in Malaysia, where there is 
still plenty of jungle to conceal anything that 
wishes to stay hidden. Of course, the more 
remote the country, the less likely outsiders 
are to hear about unexpected encounters 
with these unknown life forms, unless ex- 
peditions are mounted with the intention of 
tracking them down. 

This explains why we have only fragmen- 
tary data from South America and Africa. 
Yet what we do hear suggests there is plenty 
of activity. In 1978 Jacqueline Roumeguere 
Eberhardt of the Centre Nationale de la 
Recherche Scientifique in Paris published 


lis this tlhe yeti? 


One of the most popular explanations of 
the yeti’s origins is that it is descended 
from the giant ape Gugantopithecus, 
whose fossilised remains have been 
found in India and China. Examination 
of the fossils indicates that Gigantopi- 
thecus lived between 12 million and 
500,000 years ago. Also during this 
period, the Himalayas were rising by as 
much as 8000 to 10,000 feet (2500 to 
3000 metres). Because of this increase in 
height of the mountains, many species of 
animals, including the yeti’s ancestor, 
may have become isolated. 

Some experts argue that though the 
yeti’s footprints have been discovered 
above the snowline (a bare terrain that is 
unable to support a large mammal) its 
present home is actually lower down in 
the forested valleys. Here, vegetation is 
dense, fog is common and there are few 
human inhabitants to disturb the yeti. 
But, as a result of seasonal changes, they 
must sometimes cross the high snow 
passes to reach nearby valleys —and leave 
those telltale footprints. 


information on her research into the African 
man-beast, which she has somewhat unim- 
aginatively named ‘X’. At that time she had 
31 accounts of sightings in 11 Kenyan for- 
ests, and she was able to identify four separ- 
ate types of ‘X’. One native was captured and 
carefully examined by an ‘X’ before being 
pushed away in the direction of his home. 
Reports sometimes surface from far less 
promising areas. Our western image of Japan 
as asmall, industrial nation leaves little room 
for remote uninhabited country able to sup- 
port a population of man-beasts. Yet in the 
early 1970s there were several sightings of 
the Hibagon (as the beast became known) on 


~ Mount Hiba near Hiroshima. Farmer Albert 


Kubo saw this 5-foot (1.5-metre), big-eyed, 
smelly creature in 1974 when he was out in 
his rice fields spreading fertiliser. It was 
standing on.a path, and Mr Kubo began to 
approach it before he realised what it was. 

He said: ‘I was petrified, but the stench 
was what really got me. He must have bathed 
in a septic tank and dried off with cow dung. I 
nearly passed out. Luckily enough, though, I 
managed to turn and run before it realised 
I was there. I ran 5 miles (8 kilometres) 
straight home without ever looking back over 
my shoulder.’ The strong smell of many 
North American bigfeet is often described by 
witnesses in equally graphic terms. 

The continent of Australia has many 
thousands of square miles of territory rarely 
visited by man and, as might be expected, it 
too has its man-beast. The Aborigines, who 
were apparently well aware of its existence, 
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gave it many different names, but today it is 
usually called the yowie. Sightings have been 
regularly reported, especially in New South 
Wales and Queensland, since the late 18th 
century. On 3 October 1894 a boy named 
Johnnie McWilliams saw one while he was 
riding from his home at Snowball to the 
Jinden Post Office in New South Wales. 

‘A big man covered with long hair’ sud- 
denly appeared from behind a tree and seems 
to have been as surprised at the encounter as 
was the young Johnnie, for he ran off across 
open country, knocking his foot against a log 
and crying out in pain. He kept looking back 
as he ran, until he went out of sight over a low 
hill. ‘The ‘man’ was over 6 feet (1.8 metres) 
tall and heavily built. 

Joseph and William Webb, preparing to 
camp out one night at the turn of the century 
in the ranges of Brindabella, New South 
Wales, had a rather more dramatic encounter 
with a yowie. They heard a ‘deep guttural 
bellowing’ and noises, as if something was 
crashing through the scrub. According to 
John Gale, founder and editor of The Quean- 
beyan Age, writing in his book An Alpine 
excursion (1903): 

Next moment a thing appeared walking 

erect, though they saw only its head 

and shoulders. It was hirsute, so much 
of the creature as was visible, and its 
head was set so deep between its shoul- 
ders that it was scarcely perceptible. It 

Was approaching towards their camp. 

Now it was in full view, and was of the 

stature of a man. moving with long 

strides and a heavy tramp. It was 
challenged: ‘Who are you? Speak, or 
we'll fire’. Not an intelligible word 
came in response; only the guttural 
bellowing. Aim was taken; the crack of 
a rifle rang out along the gully; but the 
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thing, if hit, was not disabled; for at the 

sound of the shot it turned and fled. 

‘That the men saw no evidence of the bullet 
having struck its target does not necessarily 
mean that they missed. There is some evi- 
dence from North America that ordinary 
guns are useless against the hairy giants, 
either because they are not powerful enough, 
or for some stranger reason. 

Australian yowie researcher Rex Gilroy 
has collected more than 3000 sighting reports 
and, as in North America, there was a big 
increase in reports during the 1970s. A 
particularly close sighting, where the witness 
was able to get a good look at a yowie of 7 feet 
(2.1 metres), was reported by a National 


Parks worker in the Springbrook area of 


Queensland in March 1978. Hearing a grunt- 

ing sound, he thought a pig was loose and 

went into the forest to look for it. 
‘Then something made me look up and 
there, about 12 feet [3.7 metres] in 
front of me, was this big black hairy 
man-thing. It looked more like a gorilla 
than anything. It had huge hands and 
one of them was wrapped round a 
sapling. 

It had a flat, black shiny face, with 

two big yellow eyes and a hole for a 
mouth. It just stared at me and | stared 
back. I was so numb I couldn’t even 
raise the axe I had in my hand. We 
seemed to stand there staring at each 
other for about Io minutes before it 
suddenly gave off a foul smell that made 
me vomit — then it just made off side- 
ways and disappeared. 

Both its appearance and behaviour suggest 

that the yowie is a close cousin to the North 

American bigfoot. 


Bigfeet have been reported in North America 
since the 1930s. What are they? See page 38 


Left: music teacher Richard 
Brown stands beside the 
fence near The Dalles, 
Oregon, where he saw a 
bigfoot in 1971. He followed 
the bigfoot’s movements 
through the telescopic sights 
of his rifle 


Below: Igor Bourtsev, a 
Russian ‘snowman’ hunter, 
holding a cast of a footprint 
found on 21 August 1979 in 
the Gissar Range of the 
Pamir-Alai Mountains, 
Tadzhikistan, in central Asia. 
The footprint, believed to 
have been made by an 
almas, measures 13.5 inches 
(34 centimetres) long and 
6.5 inches (16 centimetres) 
wide at the toes. It is very 
nearly the same size as ‘yeti’ 
footprints found in the 
Himalayas 
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Put the pieces 


Week by week you can add to your knowledge and understanding of the enigmatic world around you by 
collecting THE UNEXPLAINED — the first definitive work bringing together everything that is known about the 
great mysteries of mind space and time. 


This strong and handsome binder has been specially designed to hold your copies for you and become an 
attractive addition to your library. 


Properly bound in the correct order this intriguing reference work will give you years of enjoyment and lasting 
value. Each binder-will secure twelve issues for you. 


N.B. This offer is only open to residents of the UK and Republic of Ireland. Overseas readers see inside the front cover for details of how to 
obtain binders. 


Be sure to catch the Special FREE BINDER order form with issue 1. 
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